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THE GIROTLAR 
Aims to be the oxponent of Bible Communism. advocating the 
Religion of tne sible. sad the Socialisin of the Primitive 
Church  [t will. iso. giveits readers a supply of general in- 
tallig-nce, 4nd he news of the day. 

It is offered, as the gospel s, without money and without 
price to those who chuvse Co receive it thus. or at One Sollar 
& year tosuch as orefer to pay. At present it is supported princi 
pally by th: faads of the Davida Jom aunity and its branches, 
aide lL oy tre feve coatributioas of it~ friends. and a few remit- 
tances from those wh» choose to pay for it. Our expectation, 
however, 1s that the idea of 4 Freer. Dairy Recicious Press, as 
the cu.npleneat aad consamanatioa of Free Schools, Free 
Caurchss, aol ¢eve Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
©ome kaow#n, and be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
religionists, and that thus the Ciredar, as the embodiment of 
that idea, willdraw to itself a voluate+r constituency more 
Whoiv-aearted, for iastauce, than that which surrounds the Bi. 
bie Sociéty, and endows it aaauaily wita a revenue of several 
hua tired chousaad dollars. 

Speciawa auubers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. auy siuscciver viaing tu discontinue his paper, 
should cetura isa copy with uis came aud cosidence written 
“pou it, aad ae tuple order, © Discontinue ” 


Address» THE CIRCULAR, Oneda, N. ¥. 





WANTED. 

Intelligent, reliable, sy mpatietic, volunteer Cor- 
respon tents, in our owa country and every part 
of the world, wio will give us early and au- 
theatic informution of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof general interest to mankind, and who 
will also furaisi us, fron time to time, with brief 
and lucid expositions of such topics as come within 
their range of thought and observation. 





Our Purpose iu the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the must commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. Tne press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Lherefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit put 
on the press. 

3 Jvucoalism is the superior funetion of the 
press—more effective than buovk-making, because 
more continuous and universal initsvperation. Re- 
ligion ougut, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalisin—as inuch more ettective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, ad for the samereason. tKeligion ought there- 
fore tu ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Curistian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Keli- 
gious Press, sv svon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their possession 


Che Oneidx Community, 


Ss. Wewhouse’s 


SUPERIOR STSEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling-Bags, Palm-Leat 
ts, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 

DEALERS IN 

FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 

SPRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preservea 

‘FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 

SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 

Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE OVEID 1 COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. 
will receive prompt attention. 


awe ee OI 


Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A Munual vor the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Pri:nitive Church: an 

octavo volume of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noves 

Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil.Our 
Relutionsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c, &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conelusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to understand Biste Comm. xisu—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports aol other publications of the 
Oneida Community andits branches; presenting. 
in connection with their History, »summary view 
of their Religious and Social fheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes, Pamphlet. 64 cts. 








rag Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the .bove Publications 
may be sent by mail to all parts of the country. 


——— 


The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

~The Community has been established here twelve 
years. and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn , which is 
also self supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age ot 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
inan said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common ’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA cION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bil/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a truc 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extentof their convenient capacity Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to builds much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

--Tue Circunar is our weekly organ, and is of: 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift 


The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrecticen of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Dea h. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togethe*.n Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 





ted to God. 
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From the Berean. 
The Birthright of Israel. 


(Conduded ) 


DUTIES OF THE GENTILES TUWARDS THE 
JEWS. 

We have considered the nature of God’s 
covenant with Abraham and his seed ; 
we have shown that the promises of that 
covenant are both general and specific— 
that they are promises of both spiritual 
and physical blessings; that they are 
made to the literal seed of Abraham ; and 
that the literal seed shall at Iength be- 
come the true spiritual seed. We have 
shown also, that the distinction which 
was origivally made between Jews and 
Gentiles, still remains; that in God’s 
dealings with mankind he has acted in 
accordance with that distinction ; and 
that the preservation of the Jews as a 
distinct nation for so many ages, even to 
the present day, through unparalleled 
persecutions and sufferings, is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence of some great ultimate 
design of God concerning them. And we 
have seen sufficient evidence of God’s de- 
sign to restore them to the land given to 
their fathers ; to purify them, pour out 
his Spirit upon them, and make them a 
holy people ; td give them preéminence 
over the nations of the world ; and so to 
“bless all the nations of the earth” 
through them. We come now to the in- 
teresting and practically important inqui- 
ry, What are the duties and obligations 
of the Gentiles toward the chosen people? 

1. And first we may place a loyal ac- 
knowledgment of their BinTHRIGHT. If in 
God’s promise to Abraham that he would 
“be a God unto him and to his seed af- 
ter him,” and that ‘in his seed all na- 
tious should be blessed,” God thereby 
became the husband of Israel, and consti- 
tuted Israel the husband of all other na- 
tions (as had been shown) ; if this ar- 
rangement still remains, forasmuch as 
the gifts and calling of .God are without 
repentance—and we have seen that hith- 
erto he has blessed the Gentiles through 
the Jews—then the Gentiles are bound, 
now, to regard the Jews as the husband 
of the nations. And the duty of the 
Gentiles toward them is determined, not 
by their character and conduct, but by 
the known arrangements and purposes of 
God. A spirit of true loyalty te God, 
says concerning them, ‘‘ However great 
may be their sin, and however fierce may 
be the anger of the Lord agaixst them, 
[srael is still our husband ; and we will, 
so far as is consistent with our allegiance 
to the moral government of God, love and 
honor Israel, as our husband, for God's 
sake.” From such passages as 1 Pet. 2: 
18, where the apostle enjoins on servants 
to “be obedient to their masters, not 
only to the good and gentle, but also to 
the froward,” we are taught that in the 
mutual relations which subsist among 
mankind, the conduct of the one is not 
to be governed by the wrong doings of 
the other, but by the appointment of 





God. And we see no reason why Peter’s 
address to wives might not properly apply 


to the Gentiles: “Be in subjection to 
-yeur own husband ; that if any obt y not 
jthe word, they may without the word be 
| won by the conversation of the wives ; 
while they bebold your chaste conversa- 
tion, coupled with fear.” On this prin- 
‘ciple, it appears that the true way for 
‘the Gentiles to seek the conversion of 
‘the Jews, is practically to acknowledge 
‘the su; eriority of their birthright, and to 
‘vin them, rather by modesty and the arts 
‘of love, than by attempting, as bas often 
| been done, to dragoon them into the gos- 
pel. 

2. Another obligation which the Gen- 
tiles owe the Jews, is, gratitude for the 
benefits mankind have received through 
them. We might speak of the advanta- 
ges they have conferred on the world by 
their preservation and improvement of 
the arts of civilization. For when most 
other nations were sunk in the darkness 
of barbarism, the Jews were cultivating 
the arts of civilized life. ‘ During the 
fendal ages,” says a writer in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, “the Jews, from 
their aversion to war, and their love of 
gain, seem to have been the most opulent, 
as well as the most enlightened portion 
of the laity. They were the orly bankers 
of the period. It is supposed that they 
invented bills of exchange.” The cele- 
brated author of “Ivanhoe” says, “ The 
Jews, both male and female, possessed 
and practiced the medical science in all 
its branches ; and the monarchs and pow- 
erful barons of the time frequently com- 
mitted themselves to the charge of some 
experienced sage among this despised 
‘people, when wounded or in sickness.— 
The aid of the Jewish physicians was not 
the less eagerly sought after, though a 
general belief prevailed among the 
Christians, that the Jewish Rabbins were 
deeply acquainted with the occult scier.- 
ces, and particularly with the cabalistic 
art, which had its name and origin in the 
studies of the sages of Israel.” 


But not to insist on any advantages of 
this kind, we will speak of higher bene- 
fits. From the Jews we have received 
the Bible. Not only the Old Testament, 
but also the New, was written by the 
Jews. Had we received only the Ofd 
Testament, we might justly regard it as 
a highly valuable acquisition ; forasmuch 
as its doctrines and its history, which 
vive us so much knowledge of the charac- 
ter and will of the true God, and of his 
dealings with mankind, have doubtless 
done more to advance the best interests 
of the human race, than all the ethical 
systems of the wivest heathen philoso- 
phers. But when, above all, we consider 
that we have received the gift of Jesus 
Christ, and the gospel, through the Jews, 
we shall, besides gratitude to God as’ tlfe 
primary giver, feel still more deeply what 
respect and affection we owe to the Jews 
asthe medium through which salvation 
has been sent to the world. The Gentiles 
as formerly mentioned, were only branch- 
‘es of the Primitive church; the Jews 
“were its root and stock ; and it should be 
‘taken into the account that the Jews 
were the only nation at that time, in 
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which the beginning of a church could 
be made. Nearly all the moral and spir- 
itual material in the world, was at that 
time in the Jewish church. The Bible, 
with all its influences was among them ; 
and they alone were prepared for the re- 
ception of Christ, by the promises, and 
by the consequent expectation of him, 
Had Christ commenced his ministry in 
any other nation, it is probable that he 
would have found but very few followers, 
God, who does nothing in vain, had been 
disciplining that nation for thousands 
of years ; and more especially, immedi- 
utely previous to the appearance of 
Christ, John the Baptist was sent for 
the special object of preparing a highway 
for the coming of God, Hence Christ 
said truly that “salvation is of the Jews.” 
Paul! also declared that “ the Gentiles 
were their debtors, and were made par- 
takers of their spiritual things.” Rom. 
15: 26. 

THE AGENCY OF THF JEWS IN THE CONVER- 

SION OF THE WORLD. 

It must not be inferred from what we 
have said, that we subscribe to the theo- 
ry of those who thivk that the conver- 
sion of the Jews is the first thing to be 
attended to in order to the establishment 
of the kingdom of God in the world. As 
it is an important part of our object in 
this discussion of the relations of the 
Jews to God and the world, to lead be- 
lievers to comprehensive views of God’s 
plan of operation, and bring their minds 
to the position necessary to their codp- 
eration with him, we will present, in con- 
clusion, a sketch of the order in which 
we believe the gospel will go forth to the 
nations, 

Paul, speaking to the Gentiles, says, 
* As ye in times past have not believed 
God, yet have now obtained mercy 
through their [the Jews’] unbelief ; even 
so have they also now not believed, that 
through your mercy they also nay obtain 
mercy.” Rom, 11: 30, 31. Now it is 
evident that the Jews have not yet ob- 
tained the mercy here promised, and of 
course that a portion of the Gentiles are 
yet to be employed in the work of con- 
yeying it to them. Paul even says, 
“that blindness in part is happened to 
Israel, until the fullness of the Gentiles be 
come in.” Rom. 11: 25. We do not 
conceive that the ‘ fullness of the Gen- 
tiles,” here spoken of, embraces the whole 
of the field which we refer to when we 
speak of ‘the conversion of the world ;” 
for we admit the limiting force of those 
prophecies which declare that “ darkness 
shall cover the earth” when the glory of 
the Lord shall rise upon Zion, and of 
othere which assign the work of the final 
conversion of the heathen especially to 
the Jews. But we do understand Paul 
as teaching, that the most important part 
of the Gentile church is to be gathered 
into Christ, before the conversion of the 
Jewish nation. 

This agrees with the anticipations 
which naturally resuit from a survey of 
the actual state of the nations at this 
time. The gospel (by which we mean 
not the systein of legality which usually 
beara that name, but the primitive gos- 
pel of salvation from sin by the resurrec- 
tion of Christ), requires for its success, 
a degree of preparation on the part of 
those to whom it comes. God did nat 


bring his Son into the world till he had 
trained a nation, by along course of mor- 





al discipline, to receive him. And as 
soon as the small stock of material, which 
the legal education of the Jews and the 
civilization of the Greeks and Romans 
had made ready, was used up, the work 
of the gospel ceased, and a second dis- 
pensation of law took its place. The 
first resurrection, at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, was the closing scene of the 
first dispensation of the gospel. As we 
approach the second resurrection—the 
closing scene of the second dispensation 
of the gospel—we may anticipate the or- 
der in which the nations will be brought 
into Christ, by observing their compara- 
tive advancement in. legal morality and 
civilization—the prerequisites of the fi- 
nal work of grace. That part of the 
world which presents to the fire of the 
gospel the most combustible material 
will be kindled first ; and the flame will 
pass from that to other parts, in the or- 
der of their susceptibility. Now it is evi- 
dent to us, that as the Jews were in the 
highest state of preparation for the gos- 
pel at the time of its first dispensation, 
so a portion of the Gentiles are now in 
the wost advanced condition of suscepti- 
bility. The United States, England, 
Germany, and probably some other of 
the European nations, are clearly in ad- 
vance of the Jews in morality and civili- 
zation ; and even if this were doubtful. 
the single circumstance that these na- 
tions receive the whole of the Bible, 
while the Jews reject the New Testa- 
mevt, would be a sufficient index of the 
superior preparation of the former for 
the second manifestation of the primi- 
tive gospel. The Jews probably stand 
next to these leading Gentile nations, 
because they acknowledge a large por- 
tion of the oracles of Géd. The Moham- 
me. ans occupy the intermediate position 
between them and Paganism, as they 
believe in one God, and receive more or 
less of the Old Testament. Last on the 
scale of susceptibility, stands the whole 
of the heathen world. The conclusion 
from this survey is, that the best por- 
tion of Gentile Christendom will receive 
the gospel first ; that the Jews will then 
be brought in—and finally, that they 
will gather the great harvest of the Mo- 
hammedan and heathen world, 

This view assigns a sufficient prece- 
dence to the Jews ; for Mohammedan- 
ism and Paganism embrace at this day 
far the largest portion of the human 
race; and if the sun of righteousness 
shall rise upon the nations in the order 
we have indicated, it will be true in a 
general sense that “ darkness shall cover 
the earth, and thick darkness the peo- 
ple,” when the glory of the Lord shall 
reach the chosen nation. And at the 
same time it will be true that the Jews 
obtain the second ministration of mercy 
through the Gentiles, as the Gentiles ob- 
tained the first through the Jews; and 
that the substantial pat «ft the Gentile 
church will be Lrought in, before the sec- 
ond ingathering of Israel. Thus the 
predictions of Isaiah and Paul will be 
reconciled, 

The church gathered at the first res- 
urrection, was twofold in its constitution. 
Its first and strongest department was a 
body of Jews, viz., Christ, the apostles 
and the churches of Judea, togeti:. r with 
the Old Testament saints. Its second 
department consisted of Gentiles, taken 
principally from the territories of Greek 
and Roman civilization, This order of 
formation leaves the Gentile end of that 
church (so to speak) now nearest to the 
world. If the process of accretion is to 
begin again where it ended, and if the 
attraction between heaven and earth is 
to be favored by bringing like to meet 
like, we should naturally anticipate that 
the beginning of the caurch of the second 
resurrection would be a Gentile body. 
Accordingly a portion of the Gentiles, as 
we have seen, are best prepared to be the 
point of contact for the gospel. 

When a firm union shall have veen es- 
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tablished between the invisible and the 
visible church by joining the Gentile end 
of the former to the Gentile beginning of 
the latter, the extension of the gospel 
from Christendom to the Jews, and trom 
the Jews to the Mohammedan and Pagan 
world, will naturally follow ; as it is evi- 
dent from obse:vation as well as from 
prophecy that God has now brought or 
is fast bringing the world as a whole, to 
a state sufficiently combustible for the fi- 
nal conflagration ; and that the gospel 
fire when once kindled the second time, 
will not go out for want of prepared fuel, 
as at the first, but will embrace the globe, 
and terminate in the second and univer- 
sal resurrection. 

The completed church, then, will con- 
sist of five distinct dey artn ents, viz: 
the Jewish part of the Primitive Church ; 
2, tne Gentile part of the Primitive 
Church ; 3, the Gentiles now fartnest ad- 
vanced in preparation for the gospel, i. e., 
the best part of Christendom ; 4, the 
mass of the Jewish nation ; 5, the mass 
of Mohammedans ané Pagans, i. e., the 
greater part of the existing world. The 
reader may facilitate his conception of 
this complex church, by representing it 
to himself under the figure of a tree, with 
its roots radiating downward and its 
branches upward. Let a line be drawn 
across the trunk a little above the rvots. 
The space below this line may represent 
the Jewish portion of the Primitive 
Church. A_ second line a short distance 
above the first, may indicate the bounda- 
ry of the Gentile portion of the Primi- 
tive Church. A third line may be drawn 
higher still, to mark the second Gentile 
department, now to be added. Just be- 
low the radiation of the branches, a fourth 
line may cut off a space to represent the 
second Jewish department ; and then 
the whole top of the tree may stand for 
the Mohammedan and Pagan world.— 
Thus the two Gentile -departments will 


occupy the middle part of the trunk, and. 


the two Jewish departments its extremi 
ties: a Jewish root takes hold on God, 
and a Jewish portion of the trunk takes 
hold on the mass of nations. 
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Communism THE Sociat Orpver or Heaven. 
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ONEIDA, OCTOBER 31, 1861. 


To our Readers. 





We thank Ortore for ber communication, in an- 
other column, appreciate her suggestions, and hope 
she will carry out her purpose and becomea regu- 
lar contributer. We trust, also, that her example 
and exhortation will stimulate others to more in- 
terest in the Circular— practical interest, which 
shall bear fruit m its columns. None can be 
more conscious than ourself of the short-comings 
of the Circular—of the lack of variety and origi- 
nality, of fresh, many-voiced, Community thought. 
And how to attain to a better state of things has 
been the source of much anxious thought on our 
part. In fact, the hours of anxiety we have had 
on this point, have been for the last ycar the hard- 
est pait of our editorial labor. We trust, Low- 
ever, that a better time 1s coming—that a new 
baptism of interest and desire for mutual edifica- 
tion, through the medium of the paper, will be 
generally received. Weare satisfied that if per- 
sons will turn their hearts in that direction, they 
will have new openings of thought and powers of 
expression given them. Our own heart will 
joyfully codperate with all earnest efforts in this 
respect, and welcome the results. 

Another word we will say, by way of opening 
our heart on this subject. We need more return- 
ing thought from. our readers. We have 
nearly a thousand subscribers scattered over the 
land from Maine to Kansas, persons in various 
walks of life, and of manifold opportunity of 
thought and observation. From these thousand 
subscribers, and ‘rom the perhaps: fuur or five 
thousand readers, we have very little :n the way 
of correspondence. We think of them all as 
friends, as interested in our welfare and progress, 
But we know but little about them, far less than 
we would gladly know. We endeavor, in 





such way a8 we are able, to interest them and 


enn) 


tell them of our estate, our thoughts, aspirations 
and faith, every week. Why should not our 
readers make community matter of their expert 
ence and faith, more generally ind faithfully 7 
Reader, are you a behever in and lover of our 
Lord Jesus Christ , and do you not desire to bear 
testim my to his tenderness, his loving-kindness, 
and his saving power? Is not the patriarch’s 
and prophet’s God, your God, and have not his 
statutes been your songs in the house of your 
pilgrimage ? If so, have you no song of praise to 
sing before the great congregation, no story of 
his providence to tell, no word of faith to speak 
tu fiiends struggling onward elsewhere? Have 
| you earnestly stirred up the vift that is in you, to 


' 


| preach the gospe! in your sphere, and with such 


| powers and utterance as Christ has given you ? 


We say these things with no shadow of complaint 
in our heart-; nor do we wish to pump insincere 
and factitious utterance from others. But wher- 
,ever there is earnest and true thought, wherever 
there is resurrection faith, wherever there is the 
j undying flame of heavenly love, we would claim 
lthem for the Circular and for the church of 
Christ. We desire to make the Circular a me- 
dium through which believers every where can 
“ speak often to one another ”’—” a book of re- 
membrance for those that fear the Lord, and 
that think upon his name.” Every earnest read- 
er can codperate with us in this purpose, and, ac- 
cording 'o the faith that is in him or her, can la 
bor for it. Are you striving to do su ?— Ed. Cir. 


— 


The Pacific Telegraph. 








In another column we print an article from the 
Tribune relative w the completion of the Pacific 
Te‘egraph to San Francisco. We cannot help re- 
garding this as one of the most interesting events 
vi the sear, and as cheering to the heart amid the 
gloom of the war. Some vne has said, 

* Peace huth her victories, 

Not less renowned than war ;” 
and this is one of the victc res of peace ; a victory 
binding the people of the east and the west in 
in closer bonds of interest and friendship. In the 
following dispatch from San Francisco, which was 
une of the first to pass over the line to New York, 
the telegraph tells the story of its present impor- 
tance and significance, and of the prospective ex- 
tensions*which shall enable us to hold comverse 
with che antipodes: 

“The completion of the last link of the Ameri. 
can Telegraph connects Cay e Race with the Golden 
Horn, traversing nearly 5,000 miles with one con- 
tinuous wire, and bringing those twe points with- 
in two hours’ telegraphic time of each other. 

* The next westward extension of the line will 
be by the way of Behrings Strait to the mouth 
of the Amoor River, to whick point the Russian 
Government is already constructing a line, com- 
mencing at Moscow. ‘This is thé extension 
which Mr. P. D. Collins projected, and has been 
for so longa time advocating. The completion 
of the American te!egraph to the Amoor River 
will leave scarcely any thing further to achieve in 
telegraphic enterprise. 

“It will unite America with Europe -@Moscow, 
and through lines already built or projected, with 
all the important commercial pomts in China, 
India, Yeddo, in Japan, and even Melbourne in 
Austraha. 

* Some time ago the Russian Government told 
Mr. Collins that when the working of a line 
from St. Louis to this city became a fixed fact, 
they should look upon that fact as a proof of che 
practicability of the line from thence to Muscow, 
and would thenceforth proceed more rapidly with 
their own line to the Amoor. 

* The proprietors of the Pacific line having been 
for some time convinced of the perfect fcasibility 
of Mr. Collins’s project, as well as of its vast im- 
portarce to the whole comercial world, have be- 
come much interested in the enterprise, and hence 
it is thar intention to push it forward with all 
practicable speed. Mr. Collins is now at the 
Eastward, whence it is his intention, at no dis- 
tant day, to proceed to St. Petersburg in the fur- 
ther pursuit of his gigantic enterprise. It is un- 
derstood that the Russian Government have al. 
ready an agent in the Eastern States looking into 
the working of the American telegraph system. 

‘*One very important feature in this project is 
the fact that when the line to the Amoor is fin- 
ished from both sides, the whole world will be 
in telegraphic communication ‘vith but forty miles 
of submarine cable across Behring’s Strait. 

“ Pending the completion of the extension to the 
Amvor, it is proposed to establish at this port a 
‘tine of mail steamers to China and Japan, bring- 
‘ing the Chinese mails and news to this city ip 
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twenty days. 


graphed to New-York or Cape Race, sv a8 to 
reach Europe tn advance of the dispatches sent 


via the Red Sea route.” 


From hence the news to be tele.) past. 
pew at last accounts on the point of sailing for 


; Some point on the southern coast. 


Having concentrated at the latter place, it 


The squadron 
is under command of Com. Dupont; the military 


We hope this grand plan may be carried out} force is commanded by Brig. Gen. T. W. Sher- 


successfully. 
of uniting the contines ts by the ele :tric bonds of 


It is a siynificant fact that this work | man. 


The Secretary of War has given the following 


friendship and peace, should fall to the lot of the | letter of instructions to Gen. Sherman: 


two youngest of the world’s nations--America and 
Russia, Let us pray thac it may prove a tcken 
of future brotherhood and peace, 
blessing of cach other.--T L. P. 
IO 
Hayti. 

A Guipk vo Haytt. Edited by James Redpath. 
Boston: Haytian Bureau of Emigration, 221 
Washington street. 12 mo. 180 pages 

A copy ot this work has been on our table for 

severa! months, to notice which we have been 
awaiting asnitable opportunity. We have read 
the hook with much interest, both as a brief and 
well digested sketch of the island and its people, 


j to yon, 





and as calculated to suggest intelligent thougntas , . P 
' ployees or, if special circumstances seem to re- 


to the capacities and possible future of the Afri- 
can race on this continent. 
to be, no une now may be able to clearly prophe- 
sy, but no one can doubt that in it Hayti and its 
people will bear an important part. And to all who 
wish to know the leadmg characteristics of the 
land of the Pine and Palm, its histury and geog- 
raphy, its governu:ent and people, and the scheme 
of emigration which its rulers have inaugurated, 
Mr. Redpath’s book is very valuable. It is em- 
bellished with a fine steel portrait of Gefirard, 
President of Hay ti, and a splendid map of the 
island. . 

The book is put forth under the auspices of the 
Hay tin Bureau of Emigration and is auxilliary to 
the emigration movement. In connection with 
its circulation and the labors of agents, much in- 
terest has been excited amungst the colured pop- 
ulation of the Free States and Canada, in the 
scheme of enngration, and many hundreds have, 
during the past year, sought a howe beneath the 
tropic skies of Haytiane amid its scenes of per- 
petual summer. Ochers are preparing to fellow. 
Hardly a month now passes without ove or more 
vessels sailing from a northern port with fresh 
emigrants. The movement is worthy of note, and 
its results will be iegaided with interest. 

wool a es 
Working of the Pacific Telegraph 

A dispatch from St. Louis says: 

Sr. Levis, Monday, Oct 28, 1861. 

We are gratified to learn from J. H. Wade, 
esq., President of the Pacific Telegrapt Company, 
that over 200 private messages passed over the 
line the first day it was opened, and that messa- 
ges continue to come in at both ends as fast as 
the operators are able to transn.it them, thus indh- 
cating already that it will soon be necessary to 
put up one or two more wires to meet the urgent 
wants of the commercial public and the Press. 


- eee —— 


Facts and Phases of the War. 





Another Defeat, 

The battle near Leesburg, on the bank of the 
Potomac, briefly noticed in our last paper, turns 
out to have been a most disastrous repulse, sec- 
ond only to Bull’s Run. And net only a repulse but 
a blunder. About 1.800 troops were ferried over 
the river, by most insufficient means of transpor- 
tation— consisting of two or three small boats and 
a scow—were led forward toa most disadvanta- 
geous position; and then with the high and steep 
river bank in their rear, with the two or three 
boats and old scow at its base, they were attacked 
by a large force of Rebels, and killed, wounded, 
and inade prisoners, or drven into the river. The 
details of this affair ave of the most sad character, 
showing bad generalship somewhere, either in 
Col. Baker who commanded the forces, or in his 
superior officers. Among other unpleasant things 
oonnected with it, was the lack of frankness, on 
part of the military authorities toward the public 
in attempting to conceal the magnitude of the dis- 
aster in the first reports sent abroad. [However 
well this plan may work in the hands of the Re- 
bel ieaders, it certainly does not increase the af.- 
fection of the people fur the Government, and its 
result is disastrous, as insincerity alwaysis) The 
loss in killed, wounded, and missing, was nearly, 
if not quite, one-ha'f the force engaged, or some 
nine hundred. 

Naval Expedition. 


A large naval expedition, numbering about one 
hundred vessels, and carrying come sixteen thou- 
sand troops, has been tn course of preparation at 
Annapolis and Furicess Mvurve tor seme tim 


What that future is: 





War Department, Oct. 14, 1861. 
Siz: In conducting wi itary operations within 


and mutual States declared by the proclamation of the Pres 


i ident to be in a state of msurrection, you will gov- 


ern yourself, so far as persons held to service un- 
der the laws of such States are concerned, by the 
principles of the letters addressed by me to Maj. 
Gen. Butler on the 30th of May and the 8th of 
August. copies of which are herewith furnished 
As special directions, adapted tu special 
circumstances cannot be given, much must be re- 
ferred to your own discretion, as Commanding- 
General of the Expedition. You will, however, 
in general avail yourself of the services of any per- 
sons. whether fugitives from labor or not, who 
may offer them to the National Government ; 
you willemploy such persons im sach services as 
they may be fitted for, either as ordmary em- 


quire it, m any other capacity. with such organ- 
zation, in squads, companies, or otherwise, as you 
deem most beneficial to the service. ‘Lhis, howev- 
er, nut to mean a general arming of them for mil- 
itary service. You will assure all loyal masters 
that Congress will provide just compensation to 
them for the loess of the services of the persens so 
employed. It is believed that the course thus in- 
dicated will best secure the substantial rights of 
loyal masters, and the benefits to the United 
States of the services of all disposed to support 
the Government, while it avuids all interference 
with the social systems of local institutions of 
every State, beyond that which insurrection 
makes unavoidable, and which a restoration of 
peaceful relations to the Union, under the Con- 
stitution, will iimmediately remove. Respectfully, 
SIMON CAMERON, Secretary of War 

Brig. Gen T. W. Suexman, commanding expedi- 

tion to the Southern coast. 
From Missouri, 
Sr. Lovis, Oct. 27, 1861. 

The following dispatch was received here this 
evening: 

IfkapQuarTERS IN THE Figen, 
Near Hamansvitce, Mo., Oct. 26, 1861. 
Carr. McKerver, Assistant Adjutant. General : 

Yerterday afternoon Major Szagony1, at the 
head of my body guard, made a most brilliant 
charge upon a body of the enemy drawn up in line 
of battle, and their cump at Springtield, 2,000 or 
2,200 strong. Ile completely routed them, cleared 
them from the town, hoisted the National flag on 
the Court-[ouse, and retired upon a reénforce- 
ment, which he has already joined. Our loss is 
not great. 

This successful charge against suck very large 
odds is a noble example to the army. Our ad- 
vance will occupy Springfield to-night. 

J.C. Fremont, Major-General Commanding. 

General Fremont’s body guard numbers 300. 


The following is a special dispatch to The St. 
Louis Republican: 

* The following dispatch has been received, an- 
noune ng a most brilliant victery at Springfield, 
by Gen, Fremont’s body-guard, numbering 150 
men: 

Five Mites out oF Bottvar, Oct. 25—10 A.M 

Generat: I report respectfully that vester- 
day at 4 P. M., I met in Springfield about 2,000 
rebels, formed in line of battle. They gave a 
very warm reception, but your Guard with one 
feeling made a charge, and in less than three min- 
utes the enemy was completely routed by 150 
men. We cleared the city of every rebel and re- 
tired, it be ng near night, and not feeling able to 
keep the place with so small a force. 

Maj. White’s command did not participate in 
the charge. I have seen charges, but such bril- 
liant bravery T have never seen before, and did not 
expect. Their war cry, ‘ Fremont and the Union,” 
broke forth like thunder. 

Cuas. 5zaGonyt, 
Major Commanding Body Guard. 

The loss of the bedy guard in the ahove charge, 
is said to be six or eight killed and fifteen or 
twenty wounded. The most recent dispatches 
from Fremonut's army, are to the effect that it was 
pushing rapidly forward. Fremontand staff, with 
Sigcl’s division, were pushing toward Spring figld 
by forced. marches. It was expected. they would 
reach there on the 27th. 
fremont and the Fugitives. 

The Tribune relates the following about, Pre- 
mont: 

A few days ago a Missourian came to him with 
ample certificates of his fidelity to the Union, 
asking permission to search through his camp for 
three slaves, whom be believed tu have been taken 





into the service of one of the Illinvis regiments. 
The General politely declined, saying he could 
nut allow any one to examine his camp for any 
purpose, except by regular authority of law. and 
then the applicant went away. After he had 
gone, Fremont turned to the gentlemen with 
whom he had previously been talking: “IT dare 
say,” said he, “these persons may be here; but 
if they are. they have come expecting to find a 
refuge, and I will never violate the confidence 
they have reposed in me, so lung a8 my nate is 
John ©. Fremont.” 


—The St. Louis Democrat makes the following 
statement: 

Gen. Wool was recently requested to take Fre- 
mont’s place in the West, but refused, unless 
pledged additional war material. He wanted 
more men, more money, more munitions, more 
means of transportation This refusal amounted 
to a justification of Gen. Fremont, and.an atrraign- 
ment of the Administration for failing adequately 
to support him, and then holding him responsible 
for the consequences of that failure. 

—aniitadiiasiiiailiee , 


An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday, Oct. 24.—A sudden change in the 
weather. A raw, piercing wind is blowing, and 
the heavy dark clouds in the North lvok full of 
frost and snow. Our watchfal horticulturists 
sound the note of alarm through the house, and 
all that can leave their occupations are invited te 
the vines ard, east of the house, to help pick the 
grapes. The Cuoncords are already safely stored, 
but the Isanellas and Clintons, more tardy and 
loth to ripen in this climate, have been sufferea 
to remain on the vines, courting as lung as_possi- 
ble the loving influence of the sun. Now, bow- 
ever that the frost-king threatens to contend with 
the sun for the prize, the grapes are to be with- 
drawn. from the field and put out of danger. 
Many busy hands soun strip the vines of their 
purple clusters. In the afternoon at four o'clock, 
we are called from the bag-bee, to go out to che 
fruit house and see the results of the vintage. It 
was a beautiful sight, and one to call out thanks 
to the giver. In this c mnection we may mention 
that Mr. Thacker reports that we have harvested 
of the three principal varieties of grapes—Con- 
cord, Clintun and Isabella—the followirg number 
of pounds: Concord 2.356 Clinton 2 245, Isabel- 
la 1,541. otal 6,142, or about three tuns. In 
addition co these we have had small amounts of 
Diana, Northern Muscadine and other sorts 
which we are cither testing. or are just beginning 
to cultivate. As our vines are scattered abvut in 
different places, it would be difficult to say just 
how much ground they occupy. We have one 
plantation of Concords, however, 
space of ground 119 fect by 80, froin which were 
gathered 2 100 Ibs. of we!l-ripened clusters. The 
vines were planted three years ago last spring, 
and bore, Mr. Thacker thinks, abvut une third of 
a full crop. 


eccupying a 


A busking bee of an hour and a half in the 
evening, at the barn, and numerously attended by 
young and old. The subject of schools and 
school-books for the coming season, brought be 
fore the meeting, and a committee appointed to 
attend to them. 

Sunday Evening.—Several interesting letters 
wereread. The writers narrated their faith ex- 
perience, and their testimuny had the true faith 








Conversation and confessions of Christ 


ring. 
fullowed. Nu cne reported what was said, and it 


is difficult to remember when so many speak ; 
but the impress'on teft on the heart, was one of 
a steady and increasing trust in God, of renewed 
perceptions of the power of Christ as a Savior, 
and of the charm 
Christ to bring grace to our souls as we need it, 
and deliver us from the Such 
meetings are often mest refreshing. They scem 
to bring us all back to the childlike spirit--one 
common Father and Savior~—and all of us “ breth 
ren.” We touch a chord that vibrates in all 
hearts, not only, we believe, in those here Inlow 
with us, but also in all who tove our Lord Jesus 
Jhrist in all worlds. We fully believe that in 
Christ alone is the spirit of unity, and also that 
whoever follows on to know Christ will infalhbly 
be led into the spirit of Pentecostal brotherhood 
and unity. In what way could Paul more ex- 
plicitly define the character of the good and true 
in all ages, than in his benediction at the close of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians : “* Grace be with ail 
them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sinceri- 
ty?” 

The young men’s Lyceum held their first meet- 
ing. It numbers twenty-three young men, and_ 
cpens with considerable spirit and enthusiasm. 


there is in the confession of 


power of evil. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Community, Oct, 28, 1861. 

Frtenp Eprror:—I am a constant reader of 
the Circular, and sincerely endorse the testimo- 
ny of a large portion of its readers in commenda- 
tion of its geveral tendency to promote spirituali- 
ty, acquaintance with God and ete:nal truths, 
Sv long as this continues to be the case, the Cir- 
cular must continue to zrow in power and miflu- 
ence—must continue to gain the favor of the good 
and true who chance to read it. 

While [ thus appreciate your paper, friend Ed- 
itor, | wish it were in some respects differently 
conducted. I do not criticise your selections 
from past pub'ications of the Community and 
from the publications of the day. It is, indeed, 
difficult to see how more judicious selections 
could be made. But what I duo wish to see in 
the Circular is a greater variety of original ar- 
ticles. It is called the organ of the Oneida Com- 
munity, and so it is; but would it not be more 
perfectly the exponent of Communism if a great- 
er number of Communists would utter the mselves 
through it?) The Circular has often told us 
that the old idea of havirg one man do all the 
preaching for one hundred or more persons, ia 
not according to the gospel idea—not in harmony 
with the new dispensation of Christ and Com: 
munism; that under the gospel influence, all are 
tu be taught of the Lord. Hence the Oneida 
Community has no recoznized ministers—no_per- 
suns set apart exclusively for the purposes of 
preacling and exhortation. Our meetings are 
free. All are invited to edify in word and doc. 
trine. When we come together, one has a word 
of exhortation, another an item of experience to 
relate, another a psalm, et cetera. This is che 
way in which we live—the way in which we edi-« 
fy une another. We are thoroughly convinced 
that it is far superior to the old system. Now it 
appears to me that the Circular would be great- 
ly improved if it were more lise our mectings; 
if instead of having the original articles it containg 
written by one or two or three, they were writ. 
ten by one or two dozen persons, or even by & 
greater number. Doubtless many of the contrib- 
utors would lack the finished style and unexcep- 
tionable language which generally characterizes 
its articles at present; but would not. this defect 
be more than counter balances by the , variety of 
its articles, and the increasing interest and edifi- 
cation which would necessari 'y wesult therefrom ? 

You will perhaps say tha: ypu have frequently 
urged your readers to becoi ig contmbutors and 
correspor.dents, and that the foregoing retnarks 


are therefore uncalled for; Lut I hope your ce- 


flections will take a different turn; in fact, that 
you will cheerfully second these suggestions, and 
seek to share your labors with others. '-Certain- 
ly there are many of the community who’ write 
with considerable freedom, and in an edifying 
manner. Where a-e your old contributors, “ec, 
2“. WC,” "4. a Ye G. Som 
y. J.” ete? It isseldom [ see any of these in. 
ittals in the Circu/ur. Even your indefatigab'e 
contributor “HH. J. 8.” rarely expresses himself 
now-a-days through your columns. Now simple 
arithmetic tells ie, if matters progress as they 
have done, the Circular will soun be like other 
papers, the mouth-piece of a very few. 

In thinking of this subject my conscience haa 
pricked me somewhat, and suggested that I ought 
not to ask o-hers to write for the Circular unless 
I was willing to make a “similar attempt. IT ac 
knowledge U have not felt altogether easy in my 
mind when my thoughts have taken this home 
turn, and I have almost made up my mind to make 
the attempt. I have even gone so far as to fancy 
some things I would write. Yes, and I tried to 
think of a convenient nom de plume, conceiving 
that it would be easier to write, were my own 
name or initials not to appear. I thought over 
the celebrated names of mudern and ancient 
times, both male and female; but I could not 
make up my mind to borrow any glory from the 
past. Then [ visited the Green House, and care- 
fully scanned the numervus labels which Mrs. H, 
has there collected; but rone suited me. Then 
I thought of the different varieties of birds, and 
endeavoured to select a name which should not be 
too commen or too rare; which should be pretty, 
easy to speak, and easy tu write, and which 
should be sufficiently indefinite to suit my case. 
I finally attained the desired result. But Lefore 
I tell you what it is, let me caution you about 
clipping 118 wings. or pulling out many of its 
feathers, if its attempts vw rise above the cares 
and perplexitics of our earthly relation inte the 
serene atmosphere of truth and beauty, are not a's 
together commendable. A word uf counsel will at 
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all times be acceptable, but pray do not clip my 
wings, unless I fly too high, of which event there 
is little danger. I shall set aparta certain time 
in which | shall attempt to write for the Circu 
lar. T may not have sufficient confidence in the 
merit of these attempts to send them to you; 
but ii I should you will find them signed 
ORIOLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 











About New Brunswick. 
Holton, Me., Oct. 20, 1861. 

Dean Brotusr:—On taning the steamboat 
Eastern City at Portland Me., last Monday, for 
St. John’s, N. B., there weresome 300 casks of 
Kerosene oi! among the freight taken on board 
the boat ar that place, from the mills in Portland, 
where it is extensively manufactured from the 
coal obtained in New Brunswick. The casks 
were marked Liverpool, England; but I found 
that it was well understood by a number of the 
passengers that they were for some Sonthern 
port. One incident ied me to believe that such 
was the fact. The oil appeared to be in especial 
charge of an elderly man who came on board at 
Portland, and who presented a marked appearance 
by his singular vray, grizzly whiskers. The next 
day some false gray whiskers were seen in the 
upper cabin, and presently the elderly gentleman, 
minus the whiskers, was observed to quickly pick 
them up, and put them in his pocket. 

I found on reaching St. John’s that considerable 
was done in the way of sending goods Suuth since 
the blockade was commenced. A vessel lately 
arrived, having succeeded in evading the blockade 
both ways, and realized, it is said, $17,000 prof- 
its on the Turpentine alune she brought home. 
There appears to be some sympathy for the South 
in the Provinces, owing, in part, I think, to the 
direct trade they have had with them fora long 
time, and in part, to the course of the North in 
regard to Slavery. If Fremont’s proclamation 
had been ful'y carried out, they say, we all in 
the Provinces and Canadas, would have been with 
you ; but now we don't care if the South do give 
you a good whipping. We will stand by and 
laugh; though we hope the difficulties will be 
settled as soun as possible so that trade will pur 
sue her wonted channel. They think the North 
has bragged long enough, and that it is high time 
for something besides words. 

There is considerable excitement about the 
‘gold diggings in Nova Scotia, and extensive prepa- 
rations are making for working the mines in the 
spring. I was shown some fine specimens of 
quartz, rich in gold, by a gentleman on the Eastern 
City, from Halifax. I learned from him that gold 
was found for 125 miles along the southeastern 
coast. Sometimes it was obtained by washing 
the sand beside the streams, and by digging in 
the rocks. A lump worth $400 was obtained 
there a few days since. 

There is much said about a new Rail Road 
through the Provinces. A route has been sur- 
veyed from Halifax, or rather two routes, one ts 
follow the north shore into Canada and striking 
the Grand Trunk R. R. at its terminus. An- 
other is through the interior of the Provinces and 
connecting with the Grand Trunk some 20 miles 
nearer Quebec than the other route. England is 
determined to have a military Rail Road through 
the whole length of her possessions in North 
America. Another idea is to put this R. R. 
through the Provinces as fast as possible, and 
then move on towards a Rai! Road through to the 
Pacific, while the United States are engaged in 
waging war with each other. 

There are many queries raised, why England is 
engaged at the present time in refortifying Que- 
bec by taking down all of the old guns and replac- 
ing them with the Armstrong gun. Also sending 
armaments there of various kinds, for 100,000 
men. Far-sighted men, Blue Noses as they are 
called in the Provinces, say that it is not the 
United States she is afraid of, but France—that 
Prince Napoleon has been to Quebec, and the Em- 
peror of France may have a plan for bringing Can- 
ada back to her former dominioa. 

I teft St. John’s in a steamboat for the capital 
of New Brunswick—Frederickton—80 miles up 
the St. John’s river. 

I was surprised to find the St. John’s so fine a 
river. It often reminded me of the noble Hud- 
son, The land on either side is said to be goud, 
aud farms are held at even a higher rate than in 
Central New York. On approaching Frederickton, 
the house builc and occupicu by Benedict Arnold 
was point.d vut tome. He came here from St. 
John’s where he was treated with the cold cun- 


tempt due such a traitor, and left Frederickton 
from the same cause. 

The Governor’s house is built of stone, and is 
pleasantly situated on the banks of the river.— 
One would think he could live en less, in this re- 
tired place, than our President ; but his income 
is said to be about the same. 

Across thc river from Frederickton is the birth- 
place of the now rebel commander Price, who has 
a brother residing there now. People about here 
call him smart. 

I am stopping at an old fashioned stage Hotel, 
such as the traveler always tound before the days 
ot railroads. Four or five stages leave here daily, 
and a four-horse stage leaves every morning for 
Bangor, 115 miles distant. 

No stoves ore used in the public rooms in this 
house, and old fashioned blazing fires are seen in 
every fireplace. Wood is used without stint, it 
being worth but $1.50 per cord, delivered at the 


door. Yours with love, H. G. A. 





From Indiana. 
LaFayette, Ind., Oct. 21 1861. 
Dear Frienps:—I have felt for some time 

past that a letter was due you from me. Althongh 
I have not written you for some time, it has not 
been in consequence of any loss of faith on my 
part, in the grand and glorious d-ctrines of the 
Bible, of which I consider you, as a Community, 
are the living exponents. 

Many years of my life passed, before I obtained 
an intelligent and understanding view of God, 
Christ, and the general teaching oi the Scriptures, 
I believe I was, and am, an earnest and honest 
seeker of the truth, and I cheerfully acknowledge 
my indebtedness to the writings of Mr. Noyes 
and the Circular generally, for che peace I have 
obtained in believing. Time and experience now 
serve to strengthen my confidence in Gud and his 
Providence. I thank Him that at last, the light 
broke in upon my mind; and from my experience 
for the past two or three years, I feel assured it 
will go out no more forever. I rejoice at the 
success you are having, in working out the grand 
experiment in which you are engaged, Whenev- 
er | think of your Community, I feel that, 

‘‘In the east, gloriously morning is breaking, 

Darkness and error flee, strongholds forsaking ; 

Soon shall the light of day 

Steal the last shade away, 

Truth’s pure and genial ray, 
Mankind awakening.” 

1 do not think that in my case it is, “‘ Distance 
lends enchantment to the view,” for you will 
recollect that a few years since, I spent severe] 
weeks with you and saw the practical workings 
of Community life 

I should like very much to be with you, but 
Providence, to whom I will cling in all things, 
seems to order it otherwise. But at the same 
time I watch with great interest the grand mira, 
cle of unity, which you are presenting to the 
world. It is a pleasure to me to believe as I do 
that your Community is the nucleus of the King- 
dom of Heaven upon earth, and I am confident it 
is the beginning of the realization of Christ’s 
prayer when he prayed, “ Thy Kingdom comes 
hy will be done, on earth as it is in Heaven.” 

Will you now allow me, an outsider, to make a 
suggestion ? Will it not be well, as soon as the 
new honse is completec, for you to issue a fine 
lithograph or steel engraving of it, of a size suita- 
ble for framing? Beneath the picture might be 
given some of the information contained in the 


second column of the Circular. It seems to me, 
that if you would do this and keep a standing no- 
tice in your first column, together with the cost 
of single copies to individuals, the engraving 
would soon become a quiet and beautiful preach- 
er of righteousness in many a home throughout 
the east and the west. 

Enclosed | send you a little money to help drive 
a few nails in the new house. 
Yours for Uhrist, H. R. P. 


San Francisco to New York, 
Greeting. 








We at the East have been so distracted by 
the cin of civil strife, so absorbed in the move- 
ments of vast columns of armed men, engaged 
in the hazardous game of war, whereof’ the 
stake is an empire, {ree cr slave, as success 
leans to the right or to the left, that we have 
given little heed to other matters of less im- 
mediate importance. No wonder, then, that 
we woke up with a start ye.terday, when the 
news flashed upon us that the great Overland 
Telegraph to California was completed. This 
gigantie undertaking--the forerunner of the 
Pacific Railroad, over which India and Cathay 
will eventually pour their riches into our lap — 
which at avother season would have been 





watched with eager iuterest, from its com- 





mencement to its completion—is a fact ac- 
complished, almost before we knew that the 
work had been begun. In strange contrast 
with eur experience on the Atlantic slope, yet 
in its results not dissimilar, is this triumph of 
science and civilization in the west. While we 
have been struggling with traitors in arms, who 
seek to overthrow our beloved Union, the men 
of the tar West have been more securely ce- 
menting together the scattered sisterhood of 
States. From Saint Joseph and San Fran- 
cisco, at the two extremes, two rival columns 
of men started a few months ago, over the 
monutains and across the great plains to meet 
at Salt Lake, each bearing aloft the slender 
iron warp on which the men of the East and 
the men of the West should soon weave a 
woof of filial interest, intelligence and affection 

Their peaceful mission is performed, and to- 
day San Francisco sends the Empire City 
greeting -the Atlantic and the Pacifie are 
wedded to one anotker, the Hudson hails joy- 
fully the Golden Gate. 

San Francisco is now at one end of the long- 
est telegraphic line in the world—70 degrees 
of longitude—-St. John’s. Newfoundland, be- 
ing in 52d 43m lon. W. Greenwich, while San 
Francisco is in 122d. The news which starts 
from Newfoundland at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon will reach the Pacifie coast about half an 
hour before noon of the same day, and the 
news which San Francisco sends at midday 
will reach the foggy Newfoundlanders at 4 1-2 
p.m_ It cannot be long ere the electric wire 
may be stretched from Ore on to Behring’s 
Straits, there to connect with the great Rus- 
sian telegraph, and so place the North Ameri- 
can continent in daily communication with 
Europe and the East. 

M. D. de Romanoff, Lieut Col. du Genie 
et Chef des Telegraphes en Siberie Orientale, is 
now in this country to inspect the telegraph 
system in use, with a view to its adoption in 
constructing a line from Omsk, in Siberia, to 
Irkoutsk, and thence to the Pacific. At the 
present time there is communication from Lon- 
don, by way of Moscow, to Ousk; the dis- 
tance thenee to Pekin is 3,500 miles, and is 
made by the regular posts in 22 days. The 
Russian Government next year will, it is said, 
extend the line to Irkoutsk,whichwill reduce the 
time from London to Pekin to 14 days. From 
Irkoutsk it will be extended up the Russian 
boundary on the Ousurce River to the Amoor, 
and down the Anioor to its mouth. When the 
Russian line across the Urals is completed, 
ours across the Rocky Mountains being fin- 
ished, there remains only the intervening space 
on the American side, from Oregon to Beh- 
ring’s Straits, about 1,700 miles, and on the 
Asiatic side from the Straits to the mouth of 
the Amoor, about 2 200 miles in all say about 
4,000 miles to complete the circuit of the 
earth. By this route submarine cables are 
dispensed with, except at the crossing of the 
Straits, less than 40 miles, and which are 
sounded the whole distance; and even this 
may be divided into shorter sections by using 
islands lying in the Straits. The Committee 
on Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives, last F. bruary, in their report, avowed 
their belief that the construction of this  tcle- 
graph is practicable, and more likely to sue- 
ceed than any other route or mode yet sug- 
gested. 

The Pacific Telegraph Company was organ- 
ized at Rochester, N. Y., on Wednesday, 
April 17, and the following persons were 
elected Diiectors: Hiram Sibley, Isaac Rubbs, 
Josiah H. Wade, Isaac R. Ellwooa, Charles 
M. Stebbins, J. R. Walker, G@. H. Berryhill, 
Kdward Creighton, Samuel L. Selden, J. 
Adims, John H. Harmon, Benj. F. Ficklin, 
Albert W. Bee, Jas S. Graham, Joseph Med- 
bury. Atthe meeting of the Directors, J. 
H. Wade was elected President; Hiram Sib- 
ley, Vice President, and J. R. Ellwood, Sce- 
retary and Treasurer. 

The work was soon entered upon with vigor, 
and on the 18th inst., at 1 o’clock, the work- 
ing column from the Atlantic side arrived at 
the capital of Utah, completing their section 
of the undertaking one week before the Pacitic 
column made their connection. 

(The dispatch from Brigham Young announcing 
this fact, has already been published in the Cir- 
cular.] 

The following dispatches received here yes- 
terday, tell their own story : 

St. Josern, Friday, Oct. 25, 1861. 

The Pacific Telegraph was completed to San Fran- 
cisco yesterday, and was in fine working order last 
eveniag. The first through message transmitted 
over the line is from Stephen J. Field, Chief Justice 
of California, in the absence of the Governor, to 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 

In consequence of tre line being closed east of 
here before we received notice of the line working 
last night, we were obliged to hold the message. 
with others, over night. The enterprise is a com- 
plete success 

Press dispatches und private business forwarded 
from here up to 12 o’clock last night were laid be- 
fore the public in California this morning. 


‘ 





Cieve.ann, Friday, Oct. 25, 1861. 

The following message from H. W Curpenter, 
President of the California State Telegraph Com- 
pany, was received here to-day : 

** San Francisco. Friday. Oct 25, 1861. 
“J. H. Wane, President of the Pac. Tel. Co.: 

** We greet you across the Continent. You beat 
us by a day or two, but we forgive you, and for it 
receive our congratulations 

H. W. CARPENTER.” 

The tariff from New-York to Sait Lake City 
for the time since the line upened, bas been 
$8.20 for every ten words. The message sent 
by the mayor of San Francisco to the Mayor 
of New-York, yesterday, left the former ploce 
at about 10 a. m., and was received here ehout 
4p.m. Inquiries were sent over the lines 
yesterday to ascertain what tariff of prices vad 
been agreed upon for through messages, but 
no reply was received. 

This telegraph ix mainly 2 Western enter- 
prise. New-York yave it the cold shoulder, 
for previous to the breaking out of Ihe rebel- 
lion, the owners of lines in the East and South- 
east, wanted the cummunication to be made 
via New-Orleans, that they might, to a greater 
extent, participate in the profits over their own 
lines. The Western meu wishing to secure 
the advantage to their lines, went to work with 
a will, and in an inzredibly brief space of time 
have accomplished their undertaking, and «d- 
ded another wonder to the world.— Tribune. 





Are Slaves fit for Freedom, 

A writer in the Atlantic Monthly, who was one 
of the three months volunteers, and while at 
Fortress Monroe had charge of the “ contrabands” 
at that station, gives among other things, the fol- 
lowing facts in regard to their fitness for free- 
dom: 

The conversations of the conrabands on 
their title to be regarded as freemen showed 
reflection. When asked if they thought the m- 
selves fit for freedom, and it the darkics were 
not lazy, their answer was, ‘*Who but the 
darkies cleared all the land around here? Yes, 
there are lazy darkies, but there are mcre lazy 
whites.’? When told that the free blacks had 
ot succeeded, they answered that the free 
blacks have not had a fair chance under the 
laws,—that they don’t dare to enforce their 
claims against white men, — that a free colored 
blacksmith had a thousand dollars due to him 
from white men, but he was afraid to sue for 
any portion of it. One man, when asked why 
he ought to be free, replied,—‘*I feed and 
clothe myself and pay my master one hundred 
and twenty dollarsa year; and the one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars is just so much tsken 
from me, which ought to be used to make me 
and my children comfortable.”” Indeed, bro- 
ken as was their speech and limited as was 
their knowledge, they reasoned abstractly on 
their rights as well as white men. Locke or 
Channing might have fortified the argument 
for universal liberty from their simple talk. 
So true is it that the best thoughts which the 
human intellect has produced have come, not 
from affluent learning or ornate speech, but 
from the original elements of our nature, com- 
mon to all races of men and all conditions in 
life ; and genius the highest and most cul:i- 
vated may bend with profit to catch the lowli- 
est of human utterances. 

There was a very general desire among the 
contrabands to know how to read. A few had 
learned ; and these, in every instance where 
we inquired as to their teacher, had beca 
taught on the sly in their childhood by their 
white playmates. Others knew their letters, 
but could not ‘* put them together,” as they 
said. I remember of a summer’s afternoon. 
seeing a young married woman, perhaps twin- 
ty-five years old, seated on a door-step with 
her primer before her her, trying to muke 
progress. 

In natural tact and the faculty of getting a 
livelihood the contrabands are inferior to tho 
Yankees, but quite cqual to the mass of the 
Southern population. It 1s not easy to see 
why they would be jess industrious, if free, 
than the whites, particularly as they would 
have the encouragement of wages. There 
would be transient diffeulties at the outset, 
but no more than a bad system lasting for 
ages might be expected to leave behind. The 
first generation might be unfitted for the active 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship : but 
this difficulty, under generous provision for 
education, would not puss to the next. 
now they are not so much behind the masses 
of the whites. Of the Virginians who tock 
the oath of allegiance at Hampton, not moie 
than one in fifteen could write his name, avd 
the rolls captured at Hampton diselose an 
equally deplorabl: ignorance. * * As a rac 
they may be less vigorous and thrifty than 1). 
Saxon, but they are more social, docile, anc 
affectionate, fulfilling the theory which Cha»- 
ning held in relation to them, if advaneed 
freedom and civilization, 
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